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while the Shendiis plunged into the apparently pathless jungle,
to reappear, however, towards sundown, at our first camping-
ground, many miles up the river.

I became great friends with the young chief Aylong and his
friend and henchman Yitchee; they were never weary of
examining me and my belongings; my clothes, my writing
materials, my pipe, my arms, and my general comportment,
were all subjects of the closest interest and observation to them.
The difference in the colour of our respective skins seemed
much to exercise their minds. Aylong would take my hand
and nurse it, stroking it and saying, A pah, apah-tloh, "It is
good, it is fair; " or would pass the rough and sun-burned
article to Yitchee, who in his turn would examine it with much
curiosity. We were evidently the first white men they had seen.
My tobacco being exhausted, Aylong gave me some from his
own pouch. This was a most welcome gift, tobacco being
pretty much the same all the world over.

Our first day's journey lay up the Koladan River, until we
reached the Sulla Khyoung a smaller stream, which ran into
the big river from the east. We ascended this tributary for
some distance, until sundown, when we camped at a place
where the Shendiis told us we should have to leave the boats
and commence to march by land. Our coolies, men from
Teynwey's village, quickly ran up rough shelter huts of split
bamboo and plantain leaves for themselves, while Major M-----

,  and I slept in our canoes.

The following morning early, we hauled tip the boats and

, -concealed them in the underwood by the side of the stream;

'' "which was here somewhat deep, to avoid their being stolen or
meddled with by other wayfarers, and by sunrise we set out
on our journey.

The forest through which we took our way was dark and
gloomy, the trees were very lofty, with comparatively little

f ifcindetgrowth.   There was no living thing to be seen, not even

:"% bird ot a monkey;  no sound broke the deep melancholy

J stillness of the woodland, save occasionally the far-off note of
the bell-bird, a chime like that of a deep sweet bell in the
recesses of the forest, or the heavy thud of some large acorn-

y like fruit tumbling to the ground,